THE ART OF TOM JONES

yet it may be worth while to listen to a preacher who turns
the light of his experience and humour on the devious ways
of mankind.

It is right to consider apart from these casual parabasis-
openings those long initial chapters to the successive books
which were eliminated in the first French translation of
"Tom Jones7' and which some readers still pass by. They
have little or no direct connection with the story, and so
their presence may be explained rather than justified. In
them Fielding, saturated with Cicero, Shaftesbury, and the
New Testament, elaborated piecemeal a theory of morals
based upon "goodness of heart," and out of his wide read-
ing and practice in the drama set forth a complete art of
fiction. They are essays, which have less finished analogues
in many leading articles that Fielding had written for his
newspapers. In Fielding's view, the essays lent dignity
to the novel, which in his day was despised as a literary
form. Those dealing with conduct supplied the reader with
an extensive background of morality with which to judge
the behaviour of the characters; those dealing with the
novelist's craft described the "new province of writing"
which he had discovered. The novel of real life was then
in its infancy. No one before Fielding had ever written a
novel comparable with his in its reliance upon contem-
porary manners and the facts of human nature. He ac-
cordingly felt it necessary to state in clear words Ms
general design, his moral code, and his method of procedure
with plot and characters. It would not have served his
purpose to have published these essays by themselves; in
order to gain the attention which he wished for them, they
must be bound with his novel. Had Fielding lived in
the nineteenth century, there might have been no introduc-
tory chapters. He could have reserved for the great quar-
terlies what he had to say on the art of fiction. What he did
say in the only place at his command, we now read not be-
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